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in the empire. Our relations with the Porte are far 
from satisfactory, because of the refusal of Turkey to 
recognize the alien status of native Turks naturalized 
abroad, and because of the arbitrary treatment of 
some American productions. Gratification is ex- 
pressed that the friction between Great Britain and 
Venezuela has been ended by the award of the Ar- 
bitration Commission. The work of our consuls in 
reporting on foreign trade is declared to be most val- 
uable. Commercial and reciprocity treaties with 
several countries have been negotiated, and others 
are under way. 

A review of all these matters touched by the mes- 
sage shows how vast and intricate our international 
relations have become, and what a field they offer for 
patient wisdom and for the promotion of international 
good feeling and friendly cooperation. We are glad 
to be able to say that in these relations our govern- 
ment has for the most part pursued a course which 
commends itself to the hearty approval of the friends 
of peace and international concord. The Hague Con- 
ference is treated by the President as one of the most 
important international events of the year, and' he 
declares that " the convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicts may be regarded as 
realizing the earnest desire of great numbers of 
American citizens, whose deep sense of justice, ex- 
pressed in numerous resolutions and memorials, has 
urged them to labor for this noble achievement." 

The two subjects most extensively treated in the 
message are those of Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 
The treatment of the Cuban question is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The President declares that the joint 
resolution adopted by Congress on April 19, 1898, to 
leave the government and control of the island to its 
people, has given the Cubans a pledge which is " of 
the highest honorable obligation and must be sacredly 
kept." His treatment of the subject would have been 
more satisfactory if he had omitted some sentences 
about "turning adrift any loosely framed common- 
wealth to face the vicissitudes which too often attend 
weaker states," etc. There has been a strong feeling 
in Cuba that President McKinley has meant to an- 
nex the island, and such an utterance as this takes a 
good deal of the force out of the declaration about 
sacredly keeping the government's pledge. 

Half of what the President says on the subject of 
the Philippines is a long, special plea, in our judg- 
ment fundamentally erroneous, for the occupancy of 
the country by the United States and for the right- 
eousness of the war which has been waged against 
the Filipino forces. The rest of his remarks are de- 
voted to a statement of what has been done in organ- 
izing civil government, and of the grave responsibili- 
ties resting upon Congress in saying how the islands 
shall be governed. He takes pains, however, to tell 
Congress that nothing but American sovereignty is, 
in his judgment, possible ; that an independent govern- 



ment under an American protectorate is not worthy 
of serious consideration ; that such a thing would be 
" the beginning of an era of misery and violence worse 
than any which has darkened their unhappy past." 
It is hard to restrain one's pen in presence of this 
sweeping Presidential derogation of the Filipino 
leaders and people and un-American plea for the right 
to the territory of ten millions of people by conquest 
of arms and without any wish or permitted choice of 
their own. But we have not space to discuss the 
matter here, and, besides, the other side of the question 
has already been fully presented in our columns. 



Editorial Notes. 

The President sent to the Senate on 
Report on the December 20 the convention agreed to 

Hague Convention. ° 

at the Hague Conference last July, for 
the pacific settlement of international controversies, and 
the declaration to prohibit for five years the launching of 
explosives from balloons. The President's message was 
a mere formal letter of transmittal, except that it invited 
attention .to an accompanying report from the Secretary 
of State urging immediate action by the Senate. We 
give the Secretary's report below. It is expected that the 
Senate will take the matter up soon after it reassembles 
after the holidays, and that it will give its assent to rat- 
ification without much delay. The impression prevails 
among some that the convention was to be ratified before 
the first of January or lapse. But this is not true. Article 
58 provided that " the present convention shall be ratified 
with as little delay as possible." There is, therefore, in 
fact no time limit. But it will be a great gain if the 
Senate acts promptly, as we believe it will. Much greater 
force will be given to the convention and the important 
organization which will follow its ratification if it goes 
into effect immediately and with the sincere and hearty 
support of the Senate of the United States. 



To the President: The undersigned, 

Secretary Hay's Secretary f g tate h as t he honor to lay 
Recommendation. •> • 

before the President, with a view to their 
transmission to the Senate, to receive the advice and con- 
sent of that body to their ratification, a copy of a conven- 
tion for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 
signed at The Hague on July 29, 1899, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Mexico, France, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Persia, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Siam, Sweden and Norway 
and Bulgaria ; and a copy of a declaration to prohibit 
for a term of five years the launching of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons or by other new methods of a 
similar nature, signed at The Hague on July 19, 1899, 
by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and the 
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plenipotentiaries of the powers represented at the inter- 
national peace conference at The Hague. 

The original of each of these two instruments was 
signed in a single copy, which remains in the archives of 
the Netherlands government. The department of state 
is advised by the minister of the United States at The 
Hague that since July 29 the following signatures have 
been attached to the convention for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes : 

By the plenipotentiaries of Italy on Oct. 12, 1899; by 
the plenipotentiary of Austria- Hungary, Oct. 17,1899. 
by the plenipotentiary of Luxembourg, Oct. 26, 1899 ; by 
the plenipotentiary of Servia, Nov. 17, 1899. 

In signing the convention the following declaration 
was made by the plenipotentiaries of the United States : 

" Nothing contained in this convention shall be so con- 
strued as to require the United States of America to 
depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with or entangling itself in the political ques- 
tions or policy or internal administration of any foreign 
states ; nor shall anything contained in the said conven- 
tion be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United 
States of America of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions." 

I respectfully recommend that the attention of the 
Senate be called to the importance of immediate action 
being taken on the convention, in view of the fact that a 
sufficient number of ratifications will soon be obtained to 
authorize the organization of the tribunal, and the large 
part taken by the United States in the preliminary work 
renders it desirable that this country should not occupy 
a secondary place. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Hay. 



What Victoria 
Might Do. 



Commenting on the Elandslaagte slaugh- 
ter with its " pig-sticking " of the Boers, 
and the late dispatch of General Methuen 
that "they (the Boers) have been most kind to our 
wounded," Josiah W. Leeds writes: "Now, if the 
Christian Sovereign of Great Britain and India, who two 
years ago celebrated the jubilee of her sixty years' reign, 
and of whom it was said she would never again set her 
hand to a declaration of war, will emulate the example of 
honest John Bright in giving up his seat in the Cabinet 
upon the bombardment of Alexandria ; that is to say, if 
she will make it known to her lords, commoners and 
liege subjects that the love of Christ will allow her no 
longer to assent to the wicked strife, and that if it be not 
terminated by the ways of peace, she will abdicate her 
throne, — I surely think that the war systems of the world 
would receive a shock such as quite failed to reach them 
through the recent rescript of the Czar." 



A part of Mr. Chamberlain's " new dip- 

w"th Bneiand l° macv " nas ^ een t0 bring about an alli- 
ance with this country. His assumption, 
in his speech on the first day of December, flung particu- 
larly at France, that such an alliance had actually been 
concluded, as also one with Germany, was as bold and 
unscrupulous as any of his dealings with the Transvaal 
government. " The union, or alliance, if you please, be- 
tween these two great nations, Great Britain and the 
United States, is a guaranty of the peace of the world." 
These were his words, as full of falseness on the one 
hand as of hollow mockery on the other. No such alli- 
ance has ever been broached from our side of the water, 
and curiously enough " these two great nations " are the 
only ones at war. Secretary Hay quickly punctured the 
bubble blown into the air by Mr. Chamberlain to frighten 
France and Russia. He declared that his statements 
made during the Ohio campaign were as true the first of 
December as when first made : 

"There is no alliance with England nor with any 
power under heaven, except those known and published 
to the world — the treaties of ordinary international friend- 
ship for purposes of business and commerce. No treaty 
other than these exists; none has been suggested on 
either side ; none is in contemplation. It has never en- 
tered into the mind of the President nor of any member 
of the government to forsake under any inducement the 
wise precept and example of the fathers, which forbade 
entangling alliance with European powers." 

It is not to be wondered at that Lord Rosebery was 
moved by Mr. Chamberlain's remarks to deprecate such 
unstatesmanlike utterances. "We have been over ready 
to flout other nations, and it is no wonder that Great 
Britain is unpopular abroad. I do trust that this undip- 
lomatic frankness will cease, for these stinging words 
rankle long afterward, and it is not for statesmen to 
speak under the passing irritation of the moment." The 
attempt to frighten France on account of some scurrilous 
utterances of her gutter press, by boldly announcing an 
alliance with Germany and the United States, is some- 
thing much worse than " undiplomatic frankness." The 
general effect in this country of Mr. Chamberlain's speech, 
and most likely in Germany, has been to further weaken 
the already slender confidence in his honesty and purity 
of motive, and to deepen sympathy with the Boer cause. 
At any rate, that sympathy has grown steadily during 
the entire past month. All such talk of alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States tends also to weaken 
the real bond of friendship between the two countries 
and between them and other countries. This ought to 
be strengthened continually, and both public men and 
private citizens ought to abstain from all that kind of 
chauvinistic national and race boasting whose ultimate 
fruit is always distrust and estrangement. Nothing but 
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justice and fairness towards all peoples, and a sincere re- 
gard for all, can result in real peace and good under- 
standing even between any two of them. 



The current number of the American 
waMn'Afri"'^ Monthly Review of Reviews reiterates its 
charge that Mr. Chamberlain is the guilty 
cause of the war in South Africa. It says : 

" It had been the confident boast of the British pro- 
moters of the war in South Africa that their troops 
would eat their Christmas dinners at Pretoria, Johannes- 
burg and Bloemfontein. The Tory press of England 
spoke of the Boer as a mere fly on the wheel of the 
chariot of Progress, to be crushed at a single turn. 
It was Mr. Chamberlain's opinion, undoubtedly, that the 
Boers would not fight. As we explained at the time, 
Mr. Chamberlain never dreamed of bringing a hideous 
war upon England, being confident in the potency of 
those methods of his that had some time been lauded by 
his admirers as the " new diplomacy." His theory was 
that the way to get all you want in dealing with a small 
power is to invent pretexts for a quarrel, appear to have 
serious grievances, enter upon a course of ever-shifting 
and increasing demands, and, while negotiations are still 
pending, to ship troops and make all the appearance of 
preparation for war. To Mr. Chamberlain's great sur- 
prise, the small nation of like blood with the men who 
under William of Orange fought against the army of the 
Spanish Inquisition spoiled the game of the new diplo- 
macy by preferring to fight against incomparable odds 
rather than to do the obliging and logical thing and per- 
mit themselves to be bluffed." 

We have not the least doubt that a majority of the 
people of Great Britain hold this same view of Mr. 
Chamberlain. A soldier on one of the transports, writing 
back from the Canaries, reports his comrades as'" cussing 
Chamberlain " for getting them into the war. But the 
war is on, say these same people, and must be fought out 
at no matter what cost in money, men and suffering. 
Instead of driving Mr. Chamberlain from the Cabinet 
and disowning his war and stopping at once the dreadful 
carnage which he has brought on, — a proceeding which 
would awaken the world's admiration and set civilization 
forward a century, — the nation, from a false sense of dig- 
nity and honor, prefers to shoulder his sin and shame 
and carry them through. In all the by-elections recently 
held, abnormally large majorities have been given to the 
Conservative candidates, not because the policy of the 
Colonial Secretary is believed in, but because loyalty to 
the government is strangely set above the clearest behests 
of moral principle. If the Boers should finally win in 
the struggle, this same lot of people would be so " right- 
eously " mad against the author of the war that he could 
hardly remain in safety on the island. This may be his 
fate anyway when the bloody tragedy is ended. But 
will not these present supporters be as guilty as he ? 



The secretary of the International Peace 
impression Bureau at Berne, Mr. Elie Ducommun, 

in Europe. ' ' 

writes thus of the feeling in Europe about 
the Transvaal War: 

" The general impression produced by the first hostili- 
ties in the Transvaal is, except among certain classes 
specially interested in war, that of painful deception and 
astonishment. It had been hoped that the British 
authorities would try, by a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Boers, to keep the sympathies on the continent 
which the liberal institutions of England had awakened 
toward that country. That has not been the case. Pride 
has triumphed over reason, and under the sway of the 
passions of the moment, humane counsels have had no 
more place than the suggestions of a sane future policy. 
It seems as if a veil of mourning had been spread over 
Europe, and it is with sadness that people talk with each 
other in a subdued voice of the progress of the fratricidal 
strife now going on. 

"If some disagreement, even more grave than that 
which divides the English and the Boers, had arisen be- 
tween two of the powers represented at the Hague Con- 
ference, it is almost certain that the parties in dispute 
would have had recourse to the means of adjustment rec- 
ommended by the delegates of the states, and that thus 
we should have had the practical consecration of the re- 
sults obtained a few months ago by the friends of peace. 
A fatal concurrence of circumstances brought face to 
face two adversaries, one of whom, the more powerful, 
is contesting with the other the title of an independent 
state with the prerogative of taking advantage of the 
guaranties of peace assured to every autonomous nation 
by the Hague Convention. Thus the first occasion for 
testing this valuable instrument of international media- 
tion and arbitration is found to turn to the detriment of 
the principles which it had been hoped might be applied 
to the first controversy arising between governments." 

The Peace Bureau is doing everything in its power to 
bring influences to bear to induce the belligerents to ac- 
cept mediation and the neutral governments to offer their 
good offices in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 
of the Hague Convention. 



In his allocution at the middle of Decem- 
c° Pe Mnt* k er ' the Pope took occasion again to ex- 

press his dissatisfaction that he was not 
invited to send a representative to the Hague Peace 
Conference. He laid the blame on Italy, and claimed 
that the papacy was as much entitled to send a delegate 
as any of the great powers. He desired to be represented 
in the Conference, both because of his personal interest 
in the cause of justice and peace, and because he con- 
sidered his apostolic powers as specially entitling him- to 
be peacemaker. We believe that the Pope is sincerely 
interested in the cause of peace and has done much to 
promote it. We are sorry, however, that he should feel 
as he does about the exclusion of the papacy from the 
Hague Conference. As we said at the time, Roman 
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Catholicism was not discriminated against in the Confer- 
ence as a religious organization. Catholic statesmen from 
several countries were in the Conference, one of the five 
foremost men in it being a Catholic. The papacy was 
not allowed to send a delegate because it is no longer a 
temporal power. To have admitted the Pope's repre- 
sentative would have been an admission by all the powers 
represented that the papacy as such is a sovereign tem- 
poral power. This they could not have done without 
renouncing the constitutional principles of their national 
life. Italy led in the opposition, but if the matter had 
been put to vote, it is doubtful if a single government of 
the twenty-six represented would have given its voice to 
admit the papal nuncio. Of course, the papacy could 
not be admitted as a religious organization. Any other 
religious body might just as appropriately have claimed 
the right of representation. On the score of real service 
to the peace cause, the Society of Friends, for instance, 
might with much more reason have claimed the right to 
send a delegate. This complaint of the Pope, which 
seems to be made on political grounds, will, we fear, 
greatly lessen confidence in the sincerity of his professed 
attachment to the principles of peace, and we are sorry 
that he could not have omitted it. He is in a position, 
as the head of a great religious organization, to do an 
immense service to the cause of international concord, if 
the matter is kept entirely free from all other considera- 
tions, especially such considerations as place him in direct 
opposition to the principles of the governments as politi- 
cal organizations. 

As had been expected, Secretary Long 
' t ^ r "* e °* in his annual report recommends an in- 

crease in the United States navy, " to meet 
future demands which may be made upon it." He says 
that " the number of large, swift and powerful armored 
cruisers of great coal endurance in our navy is largely 
disproportionate to the rest of the naval establishment." 
He recommends, therefore, the building of " three armored 
cruisers of about thirteen thousand tons trial displace- 
ment, of a maximum draft at deep load not to exceed 
twenty-six feet, carrying the heaviest armor and most 
powerful ordnance for vessels of their class, to be sheathed 
and coppered and to have the highest practicable speed 
and great radius of action." He also recommends the 
construction of twelve gunboats of about nine hundred 
tons trial displacement, to be sheathed and coppered," 
and " three protected cruisers of about eight thousand 
tons trial displacement, carrying the most powerful 
ordnance for vessels of their class, to be sheathed and 
coppered, and to have the highest practicable speed and 
great radius of action." When these eighteen war ves- 
sels are added to those already built and building, it will 
then probably be ingeniously discovered that other de- 



partments of the navy have fallen greatly behind, and 
new demands for " large, swift and powerful " ships will 
be made. 

After a year of service, General Brooke 
o«°Cuba° r " aeneral ^ as been relieved of the governor-general- 
ship of Cuba and General Wood appointed 
to the place. The new appointment is universally ap- 
proved in this country and gives great satisfaction to the 
Cubans. General Wood, who is to all intents and pur- 
poses a civilian, has done such admirable work at Santi- 
ago that much is expected from him in his new and more 
responsible position at Havana. The new position is by 
no means as difficult now as it was when General Brooke 
took it, and we are afraid that the latter has not been 
given all the credit that he deserves. General Wood 
thoroughly believes that our government must be true to 
its pledge of independence to the Cubans. This gives 
him their hearty confidence. He is taking the wise 
course of consulting with and asking the cooperation of 
General Gomez and other leading Cubans in different 
parts of the island, in what he proposes to do towards 
further preparing the way for independence. His ad- 
ministration is to have as little of the military as possible 
in it. On his advice some of the troops have already 
been ordered home. He has expressed the opinion that 
there is now no more need of soldiers in Cuba than in 
this country, and the number will be further reducer!. 
We have not the least doubt that this course will produce 
the best possible results, and that whatever tension there 
has been because of fear that this country meant to hold 
Cuba by military force, in order ultimately to annex it, 
will be entirely relieved. General Wood has formed a 
new cabinet, the members of which are considered ca- 
pable men, and the work of developing a home govern- 
ment ought now to proceed smoothly and rapidly. 



Transvaal 

War. 



During the month of December the war 
in South Africa has grown in dimensions 
and in seriousness. The sieges of Mafe- 
king, Kimberly and Ladysmith have continued. Vari- 
ous sorties have been made by the English resulting in 
considerable losses. The bombardment of Ladysmith 
has grown more deadly and the condition of the besieged 
has become more critical. The British forces have suf- 
fered three disastrous reverses. First, General Gatacre 
was defeated at Stormberg, then General Methuen at 
Modder River, and lastly General Buller, the commander- 
in-chief, at Colenso. The severe losses in these engage- 
ments have carried the total British losses up to at least 
eight thousand. The Boers took many prisoners. Their 
losses are not known, but are probably not so great as 
the English. These repeated disasters have amazed 
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England and brought great sorrow to the whole country. 
The war office has called out the last of the reserves and 
is rushing them to South Africa. Volunteers are also 
being called into service, and further contingents are be- 
ing sent from the colonies. Since the defeat of General 
Buller there have been no further serious engagements. 
Field-Marshal Roberts has been placed in supreme com- 
mand, with General Kitchener as chief of staff, and the 
two are now on their way to South Africa. The British 
have seized a cargo of American flour on its way to 
Lourenco Marquez, and also captured a German vessel 
with men on board supposed to be going to fight for the 
Boers. What diplomatic complications will be the re- 
sult is not yet known. There are said to be many thou- 
sands of foreigners in the Boer armies, and the number 
to be increasing continually. There has been serious 
talk of England seizing Delagoa Bay, in order to prevent 
supplies and men reaching the Boers through Portugese 
territory, but as yet no such action has been taken. 
Sympathy for the Boers is very strong all over Europe 
and it is rapidly increasing in this country, where pro- 
Boer meetings have been held in many places and pro- 
Boer resolutions passed. It is now estimated that the 
war will cost England not less than five hundred million 
dollars, the present expenses being about ten millions 
per week. The other powers have not yet made any 
move toward intervention, nor even toward the offer of 
mediation. 

During the month past an active cam- 
Events" 1 ' P a ig n nas been carried on in the north of 

Luzon by the American forces. A vigor- 
ous effort has been made to find and capture Aguinaldo, 
but he has succeeded in getting away into the moun- 
tains and his whereabouts is not now known. Many 
small engagements with bands of Filipinos have taken 
place, in which several American lives have been lost. 
The chief of these was that of General Lawton at San 
Mateo, who was shot while standing in front of the line 
of his troops. General Otis considers the Filipino oppo- 
sition in the north of Luzon now practically overcome, 
their forces being broken up into small bands and scat- 
tered. Several ports along the northwest coast of the 
island have been opened to commerce, making possible 
again the export of hemp. General Otis is now turning 
the efforts of the American forces toward the south of 
the island where considerable bodies of Filipinos still are 
assembled. Recently considerable aetivity has been 
shown by them near Manila and preparations for an up- 
rising in the city have been discovered. The breaking 
up of the Filipino army into small bands must not be 
looked at too sanguinely. They are likely to get together 
again very easily. Captured Filipinos say that this 
method is adopted purposely. There are now 65,000 



American troops on the island, the last of the volunteers 
having gone from this country. The men are reported 
as suffering severely from the hardships of campaigning, 
and a considerable list has just been sent to the War 
Department of soldiers who have gone insane. Congress 
is reported as not proposing to do anything towards ar- 
ranging a government for the Philippines until all oppo- 
sition to American sovereignty is broken down. 



Christian Work comments as follows 
Treatt" 1 " on the treaty made by General Bates with 

the Sultan of Sulu, which has been sent to 
the Senate for ratification : 

" Upon this treaty, pending its fuller discussion in the 
Senate, we would at the present time invite attention to 
four points : First, the treaty contains no acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of American citizens to reside in Sulu 
or any of its dependencies, or to be protected in the ex- 
ercise of such rights, beyond the vague statement in 
Article 12, that ' at present Americans or foreigners 
wishing to go into the country should state their wishes 
to the Moro authorities and ask for an escort, but it is 
hoped that this will become unnecessary as we know 
each other better." Secondly, there is no assertion of 
the rights of American missionaries to prosecute their 
efforts for ameliorating the barbarous conditions that 
exist in the islands, and to be protected in carrying on 
this work, so essential in the development of civiliza- 
tion. Thirdly, there is no declaration of the purpose 
nor assertion of any right to establish any schools or 
educational institutions in any of the Sulu group. 

Lastly, we have to add that the reader who searches 
the treaty for any clause providing for or even looking 
to the ultimate manumission of the slaves on an equitable 
basis will search for it in vain. The only article bearing 
upon slavery, beyond the distinctively protective third 
Article, is the tenth, which allows the poor Moro slave 
to buy his freedom when he can get enough money to- 
gether to satisfy his owner, or the Sultan, or both, that 
he is offering " the usual market value " of men ; and the 
matter is one which, under the terms of the treaty, comes 
exclusively within the province of the Sultan's govern- 
ment to determine. This is the treaty that the Senate 
is called upon to ratify. 

We have only to add that very little is required to 
save us from presenting the spectacle of being the great- 
est slaveholding Christian power in the world, and that 
is simply to strike out from the treaty the clause placing 
Sulu under the dominion of the American flag. But if 
we are to retain Sulu, how very much remains to be done 
which is not provided for in the treaty, if we would stand 
justified to our consciences and before the world for ex- 
ercising sovereignty over a pagan, slaveholding people." 



Death of 
Daniel Hill. 



Daniel Hill, who had been secretary of 
the Peace Association of American Friends 
for thirty years, died at his home at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the 16th of November, at the age of 
82. He was one of the truest, purest, most sensible, 
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most philanthropic men whom it has been our pleasure 
to know. He was a man of excellent intellect, of re- 
markable sweetness and benevolence of disposition, of 
tireless activity, and of a broad, liberal mind, free from 
cant, bigotry and illiberality, though thoroughly loyal to 
truth as he saw it after careful investigation and con- 
sideration. He was always greatly interested in public 
affairs, in which he was guided by principle, considering 
the obligations of citizenship as binding as those of 
private life or of religion. Indeed, his religion covered 
the whole sphere of his life, and he would no more have 
allowed himself any laxity in political matters than he 
would have done so within the walls of the church. He 
served at one time as Senator through three sessions of 
the Indiana state legislature. He became general secre- 
tary of the Friends' Peace Association in 1869, and held 
that office until his death. He was editor of the Messen- 
ger of Peace for about twenty-five years. ¥ov the past 
two years he had published a little paper called the 
Messenger, in the interest of the peace cause, in whose 
growing strength he took the profoundest satisfaction. 
His devotion to the cause of peace grew out of his 
religious principles ; indeed, he considered the principles 
of peace as lying at the very heart of the Christian 
religion. When others grew indifferent or disloyal to 
the cause, when the elements of animosity and discord 
seemed temporarily to prevail over those of love and 
brotherhood, he never wavered and never for a moment 
lost faith in the ultimate complete triumph of peace. His 
practical motto was, " Keep pegging away," and the 
pegs which he himself drove in the advancement of the 
work were neither few nor weak. Very recently, in 
looking back over his long life which had covered nearly 
the whole of this " wonderful century," he wrote : " It is 
a great comfort to me in my old age to recollect that no 
brother's blood crieth from the ground unto God at my 
hands, that my hands were never imbued in my brother's 
blood, that there is no widow' on earth made such by 
any act of mine, that no orphans cry unto God because 
I have slaui their father ; but, on the contrary, I have 
done what I could to promote ' peace on earth and good- 
will among men.' " This was the modest song of triumph 
of what was really a great and good life, i re of sin and 
wrong on the one hand, full of right living and good 
deeds on the other. 



Mrs. Bailey, the able and indefatigable 
Mrs. Bailey. superintendent of the peace department of 
both the National and the World's W. C. 
T. U., leaves her home at Winthrop Center, Me., on 
New Year's day for an extended trip in this country and 
abroad. After a week in Chicago, where her address 
will be the Woman's Temple, she goes South for a short 



stay with her children, who are spending the winter in 
North Carolina. She will then be in California, with ad- 
dress at Pasadena, until April. She expects then to re- 
turn East and, if nothing prevents, to sail for Europe on 
the 16th of June. While in Europe she will attend the 
Biennial Convention of the World's W. C. T. IT. at 
Edinburgh, where she will make her report of the work 
of the peace department. From Edinburgh she goes to 
Paris to see something of the Exposition. She will then 
visit Oberammergau to witness the Passion Play, and 
afterwards go to the North Cape before returning home 
in August. Her son, M. M. Bailey of Portland, Me., 
expects to accompany her on the European trip. We 
hope Mrs. Bailey will change her plans to the extent of 
being able to attend the International Peace Congress 
which is to be held at Paris during the first five days of 
October. All her friends — and everybody who knows 
her is her friend — will wish her long journey to be a 
safe, happy and very useful one. 



Brevities. 

. . . Hon. Frederick W. Holls, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Commission at the Hague Conference, has been giv- 
ing addresses in various places on the work of the Con- 
ference, about which no one is more capable than he of 
speaking authoritatively. 

. . . The Peace Society, London, sent out in Decem- 
ber over 30,000 invitations to observe Peace Sunday, and 
received in reply more favorable answers than in any 
previous year. 

. . . According to El Impartial, a Spanish journal, 
the Spanish armies in Cuba lost 54,569 men, in killed, 
died of wounds, died of disease and hunger, and missing. 
Of these nearly two-fifths, or about 30,000, died from 
hunger as the chief cause. 

. . . The emperor of China has issued a decree forming 
a national guard, and requiring every man to serve a 
certain time in the ranks. This is the beginning of con- 
scription, which, if persisted in, will turn the Chinese 
into a military people. 

. . . The vote in the House of Representatives, exclud- 
ing Brigham H. Roberts of Utah from a seat, pending 
an investigation of the charges of polygamy against him, 
was 302 to 30. 

. . . The Friends University, Wichita, Kan., has unan- 
imously adopted resolutions declaring war the most in- 
human, irrational, un-Christian and expensive mode of 
settling disputes ; invoking the Senate to ratify the 
Hague Convention ; favoring disarmament ; encouraging 
the formation of peace societies in schools and colleges. 
The Historic Society of the university is to hold two 
public meetings a year to promote arbitration and dis- 
armament. 

. . . On the nineteenth ult., at Detroit, the American 
Federation of Labor, representing 1,500,000 members of 
labor unions, voted unanimously that all wars of con- 
quest, " whether waged in Africa, the Philippines or 



